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Every woman who has had the experience of assuming the duties of 
the superintendent of a hospital will, I think, bear me out in the state¬ 
ment that the most difficult problem she has had to confront in the 
beginning has been that of the buying of hospital supplies. 

One of her most sacred duties is the spending of money which has 
been contributed by individuals, in larger or smaller amounts, for the 
support of the hospital, yet nothing in her previous training or in her 
experience as a private nurse has in any way prepared her for this re¬ 
sponsibility, which meets her almost upon her entrance to the hospital 
and never leaves her while she holds the position. 

In the matter of ordinary household groceries there is little to be 
said, as the local markets must necessarily be depended upon, and more 
than to suggest that all non-perishable supplies should be purchased in 
wholesale quantities and from a wholesale dealer, we pass on to hospital 
furnishings and medical and surgical supplies and instruments. 

All manufacturers of hospital furniture in enamelled iron and glass 
ware will sell direct to institutions even in small quantities, and the dis¬ 
count which these firms make to charitable institutions makes buying 
direct cheaper, even after freight is paid. 

The illustrated catalogues which are issued by such manufacturers 
make a selection easy, and samples will always be sent on approval before 
the final order is given. 

This same principle holds good in the purchase of absorbent cotton, 
gauze, gauze bandages, catheters, rubber and glass, urinals, bedpans, etc., 
and all the smaller glass instruments, such as douche and irrigating tips, 
syringes of different kinds, and the quantities of small instruments and 
apparatus which must be constantly kept in stock, and which can be 
bought to vastly greater advantage in quantities. In the purchasing of 
drugs and surgical instruments,—and by drugs we include everything 
that is kept in the hospital pharmacy,—more money can be saved to the 
hospital by judicious buying than in any other department. All hos¬ 
pitals are entitled to exemption from the government tax of two dollars 
per gallon on alcohol. Any distilling-house will supply the blanks and 
information necessary to obtain this discount, and while the “ red tape” 
at the outset is somewhat formidable, the actual money saved in the price 
of a barrel of alcohol more than compensates for the trouble. 
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Tablets of all kinds can be ordered from wholesale houses at a much 
better price than can be obtained in small quantities from a local dealer. 

Where prescriptions, tinctures, etc., are prepared in the hospital 
pharmacy there is a long list of stock preparations which may be bought 
in quantity and under proper conditions will keep indefinitely. 

When a mixed order amounting to several hundred dollars is to be 
placed, we have found it a satisfactory method to ask for bids on the order 
from three or four equally reliable manufacturing druggists in different 
cities. 

In the matter of gauze and cotton there is perhaps a greater com¬ 
petition in price and quality than in any other two articles used in the 
hospital. The large dealers in all such staple supplies send their agents 
at regular intervals to the hospitals, and it is one of the superintendent’s 
important duties to interview these men, see their goods, compare their 
prices, and to be able to discriminate in regard to the quality of all these 
different lines of supplies. Hundreds of dollars may be saved by careful 
attention to the manner of purchasing, and it is a vastly better business 
principle to save this money by careful management than to buy reck¬ 
lessly of local dealers and then be obliged to beg the money from private 
citizens to make up for the extravagance. 

It has been our endeavor since The American Journal op Nursing 
came into existence to make its advertising pages helpful to the inex¬ 
perienced superintendent. We have permitted only such firms as we have 
known personally or have had reason to believe were reliable to use our 
advertising pages, and while our list is still far from complete, we shall 
continue to follow this policy. 

Every superintendent should investigate carefully for herself the 
standing and character of the firms with which she proposes to have 
dealings. She should have a clear understanding in regard to terms of 
payment. Every order should be given in writing and a copy retained 
for reference. 

After some years of experience she becomes familiar with the most 
reliable houses, she knows personally their representatives, she gives her 
orders with confidence, and the once vexed question of hospital pur¬ 
chasing comes down to a matter of routine. Many a good nurse may fail 
as a hospital superintendent because of her lack of a few simple business 
principles in the beginning, and while she is gaining this experience the 
hospital becomes badly in debt. We think the women who have worked 
out the buying problem should give freely of their knowledge to the 
younger generation, and our pages are always open for suggestions on 
these lines. 


S. F. P. 
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The Editor-in-Chief writes that she is having a refreshing vacation, 
and will resume her full work on the magazine with the September issue. 
Miss Palmer’s address is No. 476 West Avenue, Rochester. 

The September number of The American Journal of Nursing 
will be a Congress number. It is proposed to give biographies of our 
foreign delegates, with their photographs, and short biographies of our 
home delegates with a few typical photographs, and short historical 
sketches of the different associations represented at the Congress. It is 
believed that this collection of reports will be of much value in the future 
as reference matter besides being of interest now, as it will show the entire 
growth and development of our organizations and will present between 
two covers information which is now scattered all over the country and 
can be procured only with much difficulty. 

The reports which are coming in are very satisfactory, and we urge 
all secretaries to realize the importance of making this little piece of 
current history as full and complete as possible. The September number 
will appear later than usual. 

We hear that two State associations are in process of formation, 
Virginia and Illinois. 

Their proceedings are probably not sufficiently advanced to permit 
reports for the magazine. We wish them all success, and hope for full 
accounts later. 

The commencement season just past has brought word to the Editor 
of many nurses started on their careers with words of encouragement and 
approbation from their teachers and lecturers. 

Some curious inconsistencies and contradictions have come to notice 
in the accounts of these functions. 

The American Journal of Nursing thinks it not untimely to 
draw attention to the contrast between the exercises held, let us say, at 
the Cleveland Lakeside Hospital Commencement and those of the Phila¬ 
delphia Nurse Supply, “ Short Course in Nursing”—or not so much the 
exercises themselves as what they signify. In the former, a three-years’ 
course, carefully graded, with practical and theoretical work harmoni¬ 
ously combined, and a full variety of every kind of nursing service pro¬ 
vided for the instruction of the pupil. So much care and pains are taken, 
that pupils are even sent to New York for the study of obstetrics. The 
doctors in this hospital fully cooperate in the teaching of the pupil ac¬ 
cording to the highest standard (we are taking this hospital, let us repeat, 
only as a type), and no doubt will always warmly support the ideal of a 
broad and full general training of three years,—not too long a time for 
the fixing of orderly habit, accuracy, and the development of character. 
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In the latter, a ten-weeks’ course; no practical work, unless the 
pupils choose at their own option to “ visit and nurse the poor” (oh, long- 
suffering poor!); only a course of lectures, for which the pupil pays 
twenty-five dollars fee; no training in orderliness, system, carefulness 
in household matters; the pupils live where and how they please. This 
course, little, if anything, more than a set of lectures on emergencies and 
first aid, had this spring fifteen graduates. 

The strange part of the contrast comes in here, that also on this 
platform stand members of the medical profession (presumably in good 
standing) upholding this quack—this bogus—method of teaching nurses 
(or rather of deceiving pupils and public), and lauding the graduates and 
holding out to them rosy promises of the success they will be enabled to 
achieve. 

One is not surprised to find on the list of members of this corpora¬ 
tion a number of clergy and philanthropists. They are not expected to 
have the technical knowledge which would enable them to discriminate, 
and they may fairly be excused on the ground of ignorance of what 
nursing ought to be; but our chiefs ought to know by this time, and it is 
hard to explain the fact, that the sham training-schools and the training- 
schools run for financial profit in private sanitariums are all managed 
by doctors. We must wonder why they do not extend to us those ethics 
which they practise with one another, and which they impress upon us 
we must practise with them. We must wonder too if they do not all re¬ 
member their own early history and struggles against bogus colleges of 
medicine. We believe that many are unconscious of what they are really 
doing, and would be responsive to appeals to their better selves. It is 
certain that, as the result of the representations of one courageous and 
public-spirited nurse of Philadelphia, several such men withdrew from 
their connection with the “ Nurse Supply” and disclaimed any wish to 
injure or offend the nursing profession. We believe that the method of 
expostulation and reasoning would be finally effectual with all, and that 
nurses themselves are to blame if they allow such abuses to continue. 

We fully believe that none of our chiefs will refuse to be moved by 
the protestations of united nurses if these be made in a fair and dignified 
spirit, and the close union of all our forces, with steady support of our 
highest educational standards, and open and direct criticism and protest 
against quackery in nursing, will finally result in removing all medical 
men from the staffs of such institutions. 

Some nurses also need this education, or how could one be found 
willing to give this so-called demonstrative teaching in nursing? And, 
finally, the next work of our Associated Alumnae should be the classifica¬ 
tion of desirable schools of nursing for the guidance and help of the unin¬ 
formed applicant. 
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The Congress Committee has received an official notification from 
the Surgeon-General’s Office that orders would be requested at the proper 
time directing the assignment of a representative of the Army Nurse 
Corps as a delegate to the Congress. 

Nurses all over the country will surely feel pleasure and gratification 
in this honor paid to their profession by the Surgeon-General. This, 
following the recognition of the nurse’s work as an expert specialty in 
the appointment of a trained nurse as head of the Army Corps, should 
make each one feel an added zeal and determination to win the continued 
respect and confidence of the War Department, not only by her skill as a 
nurse, but also by her bearing as a woman. 

Quite a new departure has been followed this spring in the gradu¬ 
ating exercises of one or two of our training-schools in the administration 
of a somewhat modified form of the Hippocratic oath to the graduates in 
nursing. 

Some unfavorable criticism has been excited by this proceeding, yet 
we can hardly see why. The provisions of the oath, as given in “ Train¬ 
ing-School and Hospital Items,” only call for the discretion and loyalty 
which every nurse promises in her contract with the school when she 
enters it, but which she too often forgets to practise continually in her 
daily life. 

Perhaps it is true that making this pledge will not secure her con¬ 
tinual remembrance of her duty and will only commit her to another 
broken promise, but certainly in the case of the medical profession a far 
greater degree of discretion, reticence, and silence as to the patients’ 
affairs prevails generally than is the case among nurses. 

Whether this is due to their oath or not cannot, of course, be asserted 
positively; it may be only that the nurses have less of general interest in 
their lives, or that the woman’s tongue is a more unruly member. 

In a certain large city there is a car-line on a street much inhabited 
by nurses, and travellers on this line are daily compelled, whether in¬ 
terested or not, to listen to all kinds of intimate personal details related 
by nurses going to and fro from “hours off” with private cases about 
their patients,—details often quite inadmissible, not only as regards pro¬ 
fessional treatment, but as regards personal peculiarities and failings 
of the family and friends. 

If the taking of a Hippocratic oath could check this deplorable ten¬ 
dency, surely its provisions could not be too strong, or its threats of dire 
consequences too curse-like. 
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